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AMERICAN 
PRESIDENT’S SPEECH. 


Kensington, 12th Jan, 1825, 


Tuis Speech or Message, is 


much too long, or, as a Yankee 


would call it, too lengthy, to admit | 


It 
is a verbose account of matters 


of insertion in the Register. 


which in general are explained in 
the documents to which it refers. 
I shall notice only three of its 
topics. The first is, the common- 
place boast of financial pros- 
perity. When the President was 
talking of the amount of his re- 
venue, he forgot to tell the world 
that his country was again inun- 
dated with rascally paper-money. 
He forgot to tell us that the Bank 
Notes, issuing from, perhaps, a 
couple of thousands of banks, are, 
in numerous instances, at an open 
discount; and, in some cases, at 
a discount of more than fifty per 
cent. He forgot to tell us, that 


the exchange, even with England, 
was fourteen per cent. against the 
United States. This is a very 
disgraceful state of things, but it 
is not big with danger as a depre- 
ciated paper in England must be ; 
because, in America, the debt is 
comparatively smali, and, though 
the ragamuffin paper be, in certain 
cases, at an open discount, the 
Government gives it no protection, 
and can when it chooses, demand 
its taxes in silver. The exchanges 
with France and Holland are still 
more against America than the 
exchanges with England. This 
is a sufficient proof that our paper 
is again depreciated; and that 
that depreciation will go on in- 
creasing in degree no man in his 
senses can doubt. | 
Another topic in the Speech of 
the President, I am sorry to no- 
tice ; but I must do it: it is that 
of the Slave Trade; and the pas- 
sage relating to it isin the follow- 
ing words:—* It is a cause of 
“ serious regret, that no arrangés 
“ ment has yet been finally con- 
“ cluded between the two Goverti- 
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‘ments to secure, by joint co- |“ ties, touching their respective 
“ operation, the suppression of the | « rights. It was believed, also, 
‘‘ Slave Trade. It was the oh- | “that it would completely sup- 
«+ ject of the British Government, le press the trade, in the vessels 
* in the early stages of the nego- “of both parties, and by their 
« tiafion, to adopt a plan for the |“ respective citizens and subjects 
* suppression, which should in- | « in those of other powers, with 
« clude the concession of the mu- | ‘whom it was hoped that the 
“ tual right of search, by the ships |“ odium which would thereby be 
“ of war of each party, of the)“ attached to it would produce a 
«vessels of the other, for sus- | 
“ pected offenders. This was ob-| “ by means thereof, its entire ex- 
‘jected to by this Government, |“ tirpation for ever. A conven- 
“on the principle, that as the | “ tion to this effect was concluded 
“right of search was a right of |“ and signed in London on the 
* war, of a belligerent towards a « 13th day of March, 1824, by 
** neutral power, it might have an |“ Plenipotentiaries duly author- 
* ill effect to extend it, by treaty,| “ized by both Governments, to 
*‘to an offence which had been) * the ratification of which certain 
“made comparatively mild to a} “ obstacles have arisen which are 
*‘ time of peace. Anzious, how- | “not entirely removed. The dif- 
** ever, for the suppression of this ‘* ferences between the parties still 
* trade, it was thought advisable, | ‘remaining has been reduced to 
“ in compliance with a Resolu-! “oe point not of sufficient magni- 
*tion of the House of Repre- |“ tude, as is presumed, to be per- 
** sentatives, founded on an Act of | “mitted to defeat an objec 50 
** Congress, to propose to the Bri-| « near to the heart of both na- 
s aoe e a Pilg vb | : tions, and so desirable to the 
bi dilesdien, istndana ile ; Ss f friends of humanity throughest 
the object, by making * ua . fry world. As objections, how- 
4 cal, In that mode sy "(Wie ee 
ads stax cola . a ’ mended by the House of Repre- 
ee ete a ae, oe ; sentatives, or at least to the 
*tion of their + ie ey “ re Bae ee ineapenatee Sree 
. ‘eisaloa cj son at di z hn ‘ it, and which are understood to 
* other question between the ee “ be wb k he law, have been 
par | raised, which may deserve a re- 


“ corresponding arrangement, and 
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‘ consideration of the whole sub- 
** ject, I have thought it proper to 
** suspend the conelusion of a new 
“convention until the definitive 
‘* sentiments of Congress may be 
“ ascertained. The documents 
‘‘ relating to the negotiation are, 
‘‘ with that intent, submitted to 
** your consideration, 

I dislike this, exceedingly, on 
account of its hypocrisy. Ifthe 
President really believes that 
humanity” demands a cessation 
of the slave trade: if the Presi- 
dent really believes this, why did 
he expunge from the Convention 
the word “* America.” The Con- 
vention stipulated for putting an 
end to the trading in-slaves on 
the ** coasts of Africa and Ame- 
rica.” The President had, I be- 
lieve, agreed to this; but the Se- 
nate struck out"the word America: 
so that, these humane gentlemen 
would suffer the trade upon the 
coast of even their own country ; 
but, would not suffer it upon the 
coast of Africa. It is notorious 
that even free negroes are seized 
in Maryland, and carried’ into 
slavery in South Carolina and 
Georgia; and it is equally noto- 
rious that slave-ships are fitted 
out at Baltimore, to carry negroes 
from Africa to the French and 
Spanish Colonies in the West 
Indies, It is the hypocrisy of the | 
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thing which I dislike. The Presi- 
dent knows well that two-thirds of 
the cultivation in two-thirds of the 
States must cease, he knows that 
tobacco, rice, cotton and sugar, 
could not be raised to a profit 
without negro slavery. For him, 
therefore, to pretend, that humae 
nity is the motive that operates 
with his Government in its paltry 
negotiations about the slave trade, 
is dishonourable to him and to 
that Government, which, by its 
proceedings, gives countenance to 
the negro-loving hypocrites in 
this country. 

However, of much more ime 
portance to us is the objection, 
which the American Senate made 
to the Convention on account of 
its including ‘‘ the concession of 
the mutual right of search.” Loud 
as humanity knocked at their 
breasts, they would not suffer it 
to be attended to for one single 
moment, if, by attending to if, 
they endangered, in the smallest 
degree, the success of that great 
principle, so favourable to them 
and so dangerous to us, for which 
they mean to contend the moment 
that we shall again dare to draw 
the sword. But enough. In ane 
other part of the speech, the Pres 
sident speaks with perfect expli+ 


citness upon this prospect, and in 


the following words, which onght 
| E2- : 
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135 
to make the pretty gentlemen of 
Downing-street look about them, 
and which ought to admonish the 
stupid and smutty John Bull 
newspaper to stick to his scandal, 
his smut, and his puns, with which 
the Vire-shovels and their wives 
are so delighted, and to take rood 
care how he talks of ** conquering 
Treland again.” 

The words are these: “ The 
“ attention of the Government has 
«been drawn with great solicttude 


‘‘to other subjects, and particu- 
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“ ple, without great mortification, 
“and a fired purpose never to 
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“arly to that relating to a state 
“of maritime war, involving the | 
‘‘xelative rights of neutral and | 


** belligerent in suchwars. Most) 


** of the difficulties which we have | 


¢ sustained, 


* ment of ou independence, have | 


role 


pr from the unsettled 
* state of those rights, and the ex- 
*“fent to which the belligerent 
a. 


claim has been carried against 
*. * 


the neutral party. 


+ sible to look hac! 


It is im pos- 
© on the oceur- 
*‘rences of the late wars in Enu- 
‘rope, and to behold the disre- 


= gard which was paid to our 


‘ ' 
* rents as a neutral power, and 
‘the waste which was nade of 


66 aor . : 
our? mmerce by the parties to 


ac aes ° 
those wars, by various acts of 


“ther re spec ive Governments. 
Sand under the pretext by each 
¢ that the otherhad set the exam- 


since the establish-| 





submit to the like in future. An 
attempt to remove those causes 
of possible variance, by friendly 
negotiation, and on just princi- 
ples, which should be applica- 
ble to all parties, could, it was 


- 


-~ 


" 


- 


- 


presumed be viewed by none, 


nn 


other than as a proof of an ear- 


oa 


nest desire to preserve those 
In 


the late war between France 


relations with every Power. 


© 


and Spain, a crisis eccurred in 


se 


which it seemed probable that 


¢ 


all the controvertible principles, 


se 


involved in such wars, might be 


“ 


brought into discussion, and 


“ settled to the satisfaction of all 


parties. 


te 


Propositions having 
this object tin view, have been 
made to the Governments of 
Great Britain, France, Russia, 
‘* and of other Powers, which have 
‘been received in a friendly 
“manner by all, but as yot no 
“treaty has been formed with 
‘either for its accomplishment. 
“ The policy will, it is presumed, 
‘“be persevered in, and in the 
‘* hope that it may be successful.” 

Here we have it, then; in the 
first place, here is a resolution 
manfully and clearly expressed, 
never to submit to that maritime 
dominion, which England has, for 
ages, been inthe habit of exercis« 
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ing; and, without the exercising 
of which, it is impossible for her 
to remaina great Power, and im- 
possible for her to retain her co- 
lonies throughout another war of 
only seven years. This is pre- 
cisely that case, on which I en- 
deavoured to dwell with so much 
force inmy Second Letter to His 
Majesty. But, observe the close 
of this passage. Pray, reader, 
whether you be Irishman or whe- 
ther you be Englishman, pay at- 
tention to the last sentence of this 
quotation. You see that the Ame- 
rican Government are not only 
preparing a fleet for the next war ; 
but they are forming treatics of 
resistance beforehand. Proposi- 
tions, the President tells us, have 
been made to England, France, 
and Russia. Ile does not tell us 
what propositions; but we may 
be very well assured that they are 
such as England cannot submit to 
without a quiet surrender of her 
maritime dominion. The pro- 
positions he tells us, have been 
received in a friendly manner, but 
that, as yet, no treaty has been 
formed with either. No, but that 
treaties will be formed with France 
and Russia there can be very lit- 


tle doubt; and we shall, I dare 


say, be, in due time, regaled with | 


a sight of those treaties. In short, 
my opinion is this: that a tripple 
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alliance by America, France, 
and Russia, will be formed to put 
an end to the exercise of our right 
of search; or, at least, so to chip 
itaway as to deprive us of all 
real power to annoy our.enemies 


inwar. Itis soclearly the inte- 


rest of France to adopt this line of 


conduct, that it is madness, or 
very little short of it, to sup- 
pose that she would adopt any 
other. 

The very knowledge of the 
existence of such an allianee 
ought to make any man of sense 
look upon his money in the Funds 
as being diminished in value one 


half, 


against France or against Ame- 


We cannot carry on war 


rica, without the exercise of this 
right. We must. fight for it, or 
we must sink at once; and it fol- 
lows, of course, that we can have 
no war with France that shall not 
involve us in a war with America, 


Allowing the latter to exaggerate, 


when she is, through her news- 
papers, stating the amount of her 
maritime force. Supposing her 
to have only twelve or fifteen ships. 
of the line and twenty or thirty 
frigates. Would the West Indies 
be safe for a moment? Should 
we not be driven instantly from 
Bermuda, from the Bahamas? 
Could we have an ounce of sugar 


from the other islands which 
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would not cost us its weight in 
silver ¢ 

But Ireland ! would Ireland be 
safe’ Yes, and we should all be 
safe, and still maintain the mari- 
time dominion, if we were all 
sound at heart and all united. If, 
therefore, there were no other 
motive to the doing of justice to the 
people of Ireland, is therenot here 
much more than motive enough. 
Jnall human probability, things re- 


maining as they now are: things 


difficulty of the American Go- 
vernment would be not to find — 
volunteers for the undertaking, 
but to reject the services of the 
thousands upon thousands that 
would offer. 

We should want to have upon 
our hands no other war than this. 
Whatever the war might begin 
about, it would immediately be- 
‘come a struggle for Ireland. To 





that Ireland we must direct all our 
‘attention and all our efforts: and 





must grow worse and worse, if| leave other objects to take their 


justice to the Irish nation be post- 
poned; but, supposing things to 
remain as they now are, what 
would be the amount of the force 
necessary for the defence of Ire- 


chance. Doctor Doyze has 
boldly and honestly declared what 
would be the feelings and what 
the conduct of the Irish people in 
such a case. But it wants nobody 





land? A hundred thousand men |to tell us what would happen in 
in the field would be required in| this respect. Common sense, the 
that island, in case of another] voice of nature herself tells us 
war with France and America.| what would happen, tells us that 
The French are at Cadiz and|we should soon have to put in 
Corunna: but my eye would be| practice the doctrine of the smutty 
directed across the Atlantic. They | John Bull newspaper, or to sur- 


best know how to invade Ireland 





,|render forever all pretensions to 


and how are we to prevent such|a connexion with Ireland. 
invasion, the Irish people being] And, for what is this tremend- 


treated as they now are! Five 
thousand men from America 


would be sufficient to create con 
fusion not easily to be described 
and, fifty thousand, a hundred o 


two of thousands of Irishmen are 
already in America, burning to 
volunteer in sucha service, The 





ous danger to be encountered ¢ 
Why are we not to be united heart 
~|and hand with our fellow-subjects 
;|0f Ireland? Why is one - third 
r}part of our strength, and a vast 
deal more than one-third part of 
our warlike resources not to be 
converted merely into weakness, 
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D+ actually to be turned against 
us; actually to be added to the 
strength and resources of our ene- 
my? Why are we to be exposed, 
in addition, observe, to the ordi- 
nary dangers of war, to such a 
shock to all credit as would plunge 
the pecuniary affairs, not only of 
the Government, but of every in- 
dividual, into the utmost confusion: 
why is this whole kingdom, so 
happily situated by nature; so 
naturally strong; so full of re- 
sources of all sorts ; so capable, if 
united, nut only to resist, but to 
chastise its enemies of every de- 
scription, though all combined 
together? Why, I ask, is this 
whole people, together with the 
throne of their Sovereign, to be 
exposed to these tremendous pe- 
rils, or, to obtain a respite by 
every species of humiliation that 
the mind of man can suggest ? 
The why is this: that a faction, 
a faction contemptible in numbers, 
contemptible in intellect, unknown 
to fame and to public services of 
every description ; that this faction 
has got possession of all the ho- 
nours, all the emoluments, all the 
benefits of every kind, to be de- 
rived from the possession and the 
resources of that fertile country, 
inhabited as it is, by so intelligent, 
80 brave, and so laborious a peo- 
ple. This is the why of all our 
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dithcultics and_ perils. Remove 
this faction; take its merciless 


claws out of the hearts of the Irish, 
and we are all one united people 
in an instant. The very act which 
should thus unite us would at once 
damp the hopes of our enemies, 
Never would the President of the 
United States have uttered the 
passage which I have quoted from 
his speech, if that which the Ca. 
tholics now pray for had been 
granted them year. Our 
enemies would see no means of 
making an attack upon us: they 
would see no hopes of success in 
any attempts to pluck from us the 
gems of our power. Nothing de- 
lights them so much as our ob- 
stinate refusal to do that which 
would unite us. 


last 


They have no 
hopes, in spite of all their prepa- 
rations and all their resources ; 
they have no hopes of humbling 
England except through the sides 
of Ireland. There they have 
hopes, and those hepes are well- 
founded. 

And, shall we persevere? Shall 
we suffer the faction still to pre- 
vail? Shall we sacrifice the re- 
nown and even the safety of 
England herself to the gratifica- 
tion of this contemptible faction’? 
If we do, mankind will exclaim, 
with one undivided voice, You de- 
serve your fate! 
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without a sufficiency of w--+t 
«JOHN BULL’S The parties assembled round, or, 
FIRE-SIDE.” rather before, a fire-place, where 
the warmth is insufficient, where 
the skins and faces may be bura- 
Yes ; but a fire-side is a poor |ing, and the feet and backs half- 
thing without a fire, and a fire is | freezing with cold, are as far from 
nothing, and worse than nothing, | being happy as parties well can 
if you get no warmth from it. To|be, They must love one another 
be sure we English people may, | exceedingly, if they, under such 
when we compare our manners | circumstances, keep in good hu- 
swith those of our neighbours, justly | mour: they must be something ra- 
boast of our habit of drawing the | ther more than what people in ge- 
family circle round our fire-sides, | neral are, if they do not wish thata 
instead of the head of the family part, at least, of the company 
being almost always, when disen- | were absent, were away, were not 
gaged from business, spending | there; and, observe, that it is im- 
his time at a rendezvous of gos- | possible for this wish to recur fre- 
sipers or gamesters. Education “quently to the mind without weak- 
means to breed up; hence the | ening that affection which it is so 
French say, education du cheval, | necessary to keep constantly in 
alu cochon, and so forth; and, it | full force. 
is at home, it is round the ih “A very pretty preface,” the 
side, or no where, that children ‘Fire-shovels will say, ‘ to an ad- 
are to be well educated. '‘* vertisement of a new - fashioned 


Every thing, therefore, that has | * fire-place, which Connerr has 
a tendency te promote this habit | + ¢9 sell.” No 


of the fire-side, is worthy of the at- greedy curs, 


—— 








, you spiteful and 
Consert has no- 
tention even of the moralist ; and thing of the sort to sell; but, he 


it must be clear to every one, that’ has, for a considerable part of 


itmust be promoted by every thing his life; for twenty-seven years 


that teaches us how to make the ‘and a half out of the last thirty- 


fire-side a place of comfort—! four, hada real fire-side; and he 
“Joux Burs’s fire-side” conveys wishes that other people may. 

an idea of all that is dear to us; | Having, in New Brunswick and 
but, nothing is more miserable !in the United States, spent so 














(and tantalizing than that fire-side 
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many pleasant days and evenings | 
in rooms warmed by this sort of 
fire-place, I, in 1809, wrote toa 
friend at Philadelphia to send me 





a model to England. 1 had some 
cast, for our use at Botley. When 
SipmMoura’s power- of-imprison- 
ment sale took place, these were 
but, 
which a very good and kind friend 
who had often enjoyed the plea- 
sures of the fire-place at my honse, 
bought and carried home to his 
own house. 


sold ; there was the MoDEL, 


When I came home 
late in 1819, the winter set in very 
sharp; and I and my family soon 
found that, alas! amidst all our 


poverty and our troubles, the want 


of.a fire-side was the greatest of 
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came the model! I have now five 
of these fire-places, two at Fleet- 
street, and three at Kensington. 
The model I have given to Mr. 
Jupson, ironmonger, of Kensing- 
ton, who is to give me six fire~ 
places for it. 1 was led to do this, 
and to describe the thing in print, 
by a passage in that Number of 
the Enivsurcu Review of“ Cor- 
in which the 
Reviewers express a wish, that E 
would turn my attention to the- 
subject of a fire-place for the eot-- 
tage. 


TAGE Economy,” 


This (using it of various: 
sizes and with various degrees of 
ornament) is the fire-place for 
cottage and for the palace too. 





our miseries! Oh! how I, as I) 


used to be sitting writing, burning 
on one side and freezing on the 
other, with a table so placed as 
wholly to exclude from warmth 


almost all but myse’f: how I used | 


to curse the Old Doctor, and Cas- 
tlereagh, and the Boroughmon- 
gers! If only onesingle hair had | 
dropped from each of their heads 
at each curse, 
end of February 1820, have been 
as bald as so many cootes. 

Before the beginning of the win- 
ter of 1821, I had heard, that mv 
friend had my model. I wrote 
to him to inquire as to the 
fact, and, along with his answer, 


g thing itself, 


they would, by the | 


To give with the pen any thing: 
like an adequate description of the 
would take up too 

much time, and would besides, be» 
| useless. The main thing is, its 
effects; and these I can very sa~ 
tisfactorily describe. One of these 
| fire-places will makearoom, thirty 
feet long and twenty feet wide, 


‘comfortab' y warm in every past, 





of it, in the coldest English wine 
ter day. Weople may sit in alf 
parts of the room, and be warm 
enough. My study is. eighteem 
feet long, and filteen feet wide, 
and I, in all weathers, sit ak 
twelve feet distance from. tha. 
fire. With this fire-place, ‘there, 
are no crowding and squeezing 
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up to the fire. There is no half: 
hypocritical requests, that Mrs. 
Tomxixs will come nearer, for 
that Mrs. Tinkins is very warm. 
There are no teeth chattering in 
the head of the unfortunately po- 
lite gentlemen, who, in silk stock- 
ings, sit at dinner with their backs 
There is no half- 
sulkiness arising from cold fect; 


to the door. 


no wishing “ the Jadies away,” 
that the gentlemen may by turns 
cock their feet up before the /fire- 
bor in the wall; no guzzling of 
wine in order to get that heat from 


“ Joun Buu’ 
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a bricklayer to put one up; and 
he is generously paid for his la- 
bour. The farmers’ wives and the 
servant maids put up these fire- 
places in America. They are 
polished with black dead, and are 
as little troublesome as any thing 
of the fire-place kind can possibly 
be ; and this is a circumstance by 
no means of small importance. 
The two old proverbial domestic 
curses are, ‘a smokey house and a 
scolding wife.” For the latter there 
is a remedy in the power of every 











husband who is worthy to be en- 





within which cannot be got from 


without. Plenty of good things to | 


eat and to drink are all that are 
wanted to make the whole com- 
pany in good humour with them- 
selves and with all about them. 
But, the quantity of fucl! That 
quantity is not a fourth part of 
what would be necessary to a box 
in the wall, while that box would 
keep the room, or, rather, leave 
it, with all the causes of teeth- 
chattering and the rest, as before 
described. Aye; but the cost of 
the fire-place! A common one, 
made from my model, and such 
as is on the first floor at Fleet- 
street, costs four guineas. <A 
smaller one, such as is in the shop 
at Fleet-street, costs three pounds 


ten shillings. They are made of 


east tron, it costs half-a-crown to 





'* chimne 


———— 


—_— 


trusted with the rule of a house; 
but, for the former, how many 
y doctors” must be re- 
sorted to! And, after pulling down 
and building up again, and all 
sorts of contrivances, how seldom 
do people succeed at last! With 
these fire-places, you have never 
a smokey room. They may be 
placed to any chimney already 
built. You may take away the 
fire-box in a parlour, and put up 
one of these in an hour. You 
may place one of them instead of 
a great farm-house hearth. In 
short, they may be put any where, 
where there is a chimney, and 
without any possible danger of fire 
getting to the boards or timber 
near them or under them. 

In America they are used for 
the burning of wood. I had plenty 
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of wood at Botley, and when I| 
began to use them here, I had no 
thought of burning any thing but 
wood, and I provided wood ac- 
cordingly ; for the comfort and 
convenience, especially for me, 
who want a fire long before day- 
light, were an overbalance for any 
additional expense attending the 
burning of wood. But having, 
one day, put some coals on with 
the wood, | saw that they answered 
exceedingly well. I burnt less 
and less wood, and finally none at 
ali; and there are two fires now 
at Fleet-street, where there is no 
wood at all burnt. And here I 
discovered, that it was a gross 
error to suppose, that a grate was 
necessary for the burning of coals. 
They burn best upon the hearth, 
upon the ground, upon the level. 
We make a niche, or hole, in the 
wall. We put in a polished grate. 
As soon as we have got the coals 
on fire, the fire keeps dropping 
down and going out, an operation 
which we assist with the poker, an 
instrument quite worthy of the 
name that it bears. Now, that fire 
should lie in a body ; it should lie 
till all the combustible matter be 
gone. The stuff that we call 
coal-ashes, is not ashes, It will 
still bura, even after the finest 
sifting. In these fire-places all 
is consumed, until the ashes be- 





come an impalpable power, and 
are nearer white than black. But, 
in order to effect this in the best 
manner, the ashes must remain 
for a considerable time. My fire 
in my study was lighted in October 
and no ashes have yet been taken 
this season from the fire-place. The 
whole mass becomes every day a 
body of fire. So that you hay 

A WARM ROOM WHEN 
YOU GET UP, and this is a 
capital thing ! 

It must be confessed, however, 
that wives do not like this ash- 
heap, and their likings, in a matter 
of this sort, are not to be treate 
with disregard, unless they be 
very unreasonable. We should 
bear in mind, that the house is 
their sole dominion. Wehave our 
farms, our books, our speechify- 
ings, our ships, our factories, our 
subjects of pride and of glory, 
out of the house. Something, 
therefore, is due to their taste, 
and even to their whims, and espe- 
cially when these are on the side 
of neatness. Let them, then, take 
up the ashes oftener than strict 
economy would dictate; but. let 
them not, and, indeed, unless they 
be uncommonly perverse, they 
will not, insist upon making all 
the family suffer from cold, for the 
mere pleasure of having a box in 
the wall, with bars to be burnt 
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black and rubbed bright every|like this, there is no ceremony, 
‘twenty-four hours. The “ softer sex” are suffered to 
if you want something more |harden as they can. The cold 
showy than a fire-place polished | goes to the very heart. Now, 
‘with black lead, you can easily be | what a difference, if the room 
accommodated. You can have|were perfectly warm in all its 
brass mouldings and a bright or|parts! There is one mischief, 
rass front. Mr. Jupson has | however, and that is, that the pot- 
made one, which he has sold for | house topers would sit in it till long 
eight guineas; and, I dare say, | after the last penny was gone. 
he might easily be prevailed onto) What a fine thing for schools, 
make even more expensive deco-|or for large workshops. A gen- 
ations: so that no one need be|tleman at Harrow on the Hill, 
alarmed at the cheapness of the| who keeps a school, has one of 
thing. these fire-places; and, certainly, 
Let the reader consider what! it must make his boys happy crea-_ 


an advantage a fire-place of this tures in the winter, compared with 
sort must be to a counting-house, | the boys at the other schools. I 

a hall, a coffee-room, a public- sent one of these fire-places to 
house! If there were three pub- | Mr. Know es of Tuurs ey, near: 
lic-houses in a village, and one of Gopavmrnc, and he very soon had 
them had a fire-place of this sort}a second. It cured a smokey 
and the other two not, the first} room, and made that room warm, 

would have all the custom in the | which, in cold weather, used to be 

winter months. Who has not seen| unbearable from cold. Mr.Jup- 

the passengers in and on a stage-| son tells me, that he has sold one 

coach, running into the inn, put-{to Sirk Wirriam Crinrox, who 

ting up one foot at a time to a fire-| has put it upin his house in Hert- 

“box, and sitting down to break-|fordshire, and that Sir William 

‘fast, shaking with cold, after aj authorizes him to say, that it far 

vain fight by the greater part of| surpasses in excellence any thing 
them to get a warm even for ajthat he could possibly have ex- 

finger! Who has not seen the ae from it. 

main body “look wunutterable| No fender is wanted. There is 

things” at the fortunate feet and|no rattle, rattle, rattle! by cim- 

‘hands that had got possession of ders tumbling from the box in the 


‘the fire-box! In a desperate case| wall to the hearth beneath. ‘All 
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here is ra¢iona/. There is sense and 
reflection and science visible in 
every part of the thing. Keep 
the tea-kettle boiling (boil it if you 
like) without sticking it up upon a 
box to tumble down and scald you. 
Make plates hot, and keep them 
so. Keep a dish warm, if you be 
not ready for it. Roast apples, 
roast potatoes (if you, unfortu- 
nately, will have them); aye, 


and boil a pot, and roast a joint of 


meat at one and the same time. 
Hundreds of thousands of bang- 
ing turkeys are roasted before 
these fire-places, every year, in 
America. . 
Now, the only thing that re- 
mains, for me todo, as to this 
matter, is, to say where these fire- 
places may be seen in operation. 
First, then, at No. 183, Fleet- 
Street, where there is a large 
one and a small one. At Mr. 
Know es’s at Thursley. At Mr. 
Biounz’s at Up-Hursbourne near 
Andover. At Mr. Vincent’s at 


Ashmansworth, on the top of the}: 


Hampshire Hills, near the road 
fram Andover to Newbury. At 
Mr. Bupp’s at Burcucuers, near 
Newbury. At Harrow, as before 
mentioned, At Mr. James War- 
ner’s, Botley Farm. At a Tan- 
news (I do not know his name) 
at Farenan, 
of course, I would add my own] a 
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house at Kensington, but that 
would not be convenient. 

There is some difficulty, for one 
who has never seen the thing be- 
fore, in putting the fire-place up. 
It consists of ten pieces. When 
you have once seen it done, no- 
thing is more easy; but you must 
see it done. The best way is, to 
go, or to send an intelligent ser- 
vant, to Mr. Jupson, to see a 
fire-place put together, if there be 
no one in your neighbourhood ; 
for, if there be one in your neigh- 
bourhood, you will there find a 
person to show you how to pet 
yours up. 

Remark, that the bottom plate 
must stand upon a brick flat. 
Four or five bricks, or brickbats 
are put, here and there, under it. 
It is made to lie devel; and then 
the other plates are put on it; 
and the opening on the sides, top, 
and at the bottom, is filled up 


‘with brick and mortar, and made 


black, or white, .or as you please 
How is the chimney to be swept? 
for a cat could hardly get through 
the opening. In the first place, 
it does not often want sweeping. 
L have bad none swept yet, and 


mine have been up these three 
years. 


The way, in America, is 
to take the fire-place down, and 
ut it up again; which.is, mind, 

at the utmost, only aha if-a-crown : 
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job. But Mr. Jepson tells ‘me, 
that he has made an alteration so 
as to let down the back for the 
purpose of sweeping. For my 
part, however, I will have no al- 
teration of any sort. The thing 
admits of no improvement. 

The saving of fuel is beyond 
belief. If these things were to 
supplant fire-boxes, where coals 











are thumped into small pieces call- 
ed ashes, one quarter part of the 
coals now brought to London would 
suffice. What a falling off in the 
guttlings of that famous Corpora- 
tion! What a blessing to a cot- 
tage would one of these fire-places | 
be! Last ten lifetimes. Never| 
wear out. I have never yet seen 
a gentilman's house, nor even a 
farm-house, round about which | 
more wood was not suffered to rot 
every year, than would supply a 
couple of these fire-places. You 
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wall. Only think of cold feet! 
Only think of holding them up, 
one at a time, to a fire-box in the 
wall, instead of putting them upon 
a warm hearth! Only think of 
thousands of pounds spent to send 
heat up the chimney, instead of 
sending it round the room! 

In conclusion let me observe, 
that tax-eaters, and the Fire-sho- 
vels more especially, will say, 
that this is a project of mine to 
get money. It is not, I tell you. 
I have a real fire-side myself, and 
{ wish others to have the like. 
However, believe that it is, and 
may you never know what itis to 
have a good fire in this world! 


Wn. COBBETT, 





TOO HOT. 








cannot burn wood in a fire-box, 


‘‘ What an inconsistent fellow !” 





or hole, ina wall. If you put it 
‘on, and in bits ever so small, down 
it comes rattling and smoking. If 
a house be given to damp, away 
goes the damp as soon as these 
fire-places begin to operate. Peat, 
turf, tan, wood, coals, any thing 
will do as fuel. Our servants at 
Fleet-street light the coal fires 
with those pretty little things 
called “ pennyworths of wood,” 


some Fire-shovel will exclaim. 
“It is but this minute, that he 
“has been arguing in praise of 
“ heat; and now we shall hear 
“him complain of the evils of 
“ heat.” But, softly, good Fire- 
shovels: there is “reason in the 
roasting of eggs:” and a heat of 
eighty-four degrees, from whith 
the Cotton-Lords turn their slaves 


out into the snows of Lancashire, 
is a little “ too hot,” 





just as they do the fires in the 
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The Manchester Gazette, of | 


the 8th of this month, contains the 
following paragraph, which is very 
well worthy of the attention of the 
public, and it ought to be worthy of 
the attention of a Parliament that 
makes such a talking about “ hu- 
manity” and the slave trade. 

“* Heat of Factories.—The Edi- 
“ tor of the Guardian, in reply to 
*¢ Cobbett, who had asserted that 
‘the heat in factories was from 
*“ 80 to 84 degrees, has stated the 
* result of his own visits to se- 
“ veral spinning establishments. 
“In four mills, where the finest 
** yarn is spun, he found the aver- 
‘“‘ age heat not more than 74, but 
‘“‘ he says that when the gas-lights 
“are burning, there may be an 
“ addition of three or four de- 
“ grees, We think that the gas 
‘* will add at least six degrees to 
“‘the heat; but supposing it to 
*‘ add only four, we have here the 
“* statement of a person whose ac- 
“ curacy may be relied on, that 
‘‘ while the gas is burning, the 
“average temperature in Mills 
“‘ where fine yarns are spun, is 
‘“ 78, while, in several apartments, 
** it is upwards of 80. Now, prone 
“as Mr. Cobbett is to exagger- 
“* ation, and regardless as he is 
“of truth, we cannot persuade 
** ourselves that on this point he 
** has been so very far wrong as 
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“many of our contemporaries 
“seem to suppose; and we are 
“ not disposed to accuse him of 
“ gross ignorance because he hag 
“« adopted the statements of nwner= 
“ous witnesses before the House 
‘* of Commons, and overstated the 
‘ heat four or five degrees. Sup- 
‘ posing that it is only in Mills 
“where fine yarns are spun that 
‘the temperature of the apart- 
“ments is so high as 78, we shalt 
“ find, in this town alone, eight 
** or ten thousand persons, a great 
** proportion of whom are women 
** and children, who, on quitting 
‘ their work on evenings when the 
‘* thermometer is under the freez- 
“jing point, are exposed to a 
“ change of temperature of nearly 
“ riery DEGREES. Without adopt- 
‘ing very gloomy views of the 
‘manufacturing system, we must 
‘‘ say that these poor creatures 
“* are entitled to our sympathy.” 
What does this stupid beast mean 

by accusing me of being regard- 


less of truth? Who sticks by the 


truth so undauntedly as myself? 
Which, amongst you all, have the 
faculty of making the truth (as to, 
matters really important) known,’ 
without getting your heads into @ 
noose, or, at least, your bodies 
into.a gaol? This is a pretty fe), 
low to visit faciories "44 to make 
areport oi {ici heat! His very 
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bread, his freedom from the poor- 
house, depends upon that report; 
and, as to the heat, he no more 
dares to state the truth respecting 
it than he dares put his head into 
the fire. 

Yet, even this man cannot deny, 
that {the poor souls experience 
a change, every day in frosty 
weather, of about FIFTY DE. 
GREES. I hatched no story 
about the heat that these poor 
slaves worked in. If it were a 
lie, it was no lie of mine, I having 
found it in evidence given before 
the Ilouse of Commons. I had 
never felt the heat: I had neve: 
heen in a Co:ton-Lord’s hell: but 
this very attack on my statement 
proves the truth of it. The cruel 
tyrants wish to do away the effect 
of that statement; but they will 
not succeed. The subject, if there 
be one grain of real “ haemanity” 
le{t, must come before Parlia- 
ment. 

And, this is a system, which the 
“‘humane”™ Crorrer and his ad- 
junct Borr Sarrn, would intro- 
duce into Ireland! But, let us 
take a closer look at this most dia- 
bolical system : let us see, whether 
the slavery of Lancashire do not 
surpass in cruelty that of the 
West Indies: let us see, whether 
Wirerrrorce 2nd Mr. Brovenam 
and the other “‘cinis ace notrs” 


























would not, if they mean to escape 
the charge of hypocrisy, do well 
to consider, whether they ought 
not, and that too, without delay, 
bring the case of the Cotton-slaves 
before the Parliament. Let us 
now see that case as stated by my 
friend Timoruevs, and as pub- 
lished in the Mancnestrsr Ga- 
zerre, the Editor of which has 
had the brutal impudence (as 
Birxneck had a year or two ago) 
to charge me with being “‘ rec ard- 
less of truth,” which is, indeed, a 
convenient enough way of answer- 
ing statements which admit of no 
proof in contradiction. 

[ founded my statement on 
accounts published at Manches- 
ter. These accounts gave the 
heat at eighty-four degrees. TY so 
gave it as I found it; but, now, 
Timornevs has proved the fact 
by quoting the evidence taken by 
the Houses of Parliament. J, 
with an expression of my best 
thanks to him, here insert his Let- 
ter. IT number the paragraphs, 
that I may the more readily refer 
to the several parts of the letter ; 
and I beg and implore the public 
to read the whole with attention ; 
and especially the horrid, the 
heart-sickening facts, contained in 
paragraph 5. 

1. Sir,—The Editor of a London 
Evening Paper, in alluding, some 
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weeks back, to Mr. Cobbett’s state- 
ments relative to the heat of cotton 
factories, arid to the flat but unsup- 
ported contradictions by which those 
statements had been met, expressed 
a wish for some authentic informa- 


tion as to the general condition of | 


the immense numbers of our coun- 
trymen employed in those establish- 
ments. In this wish that Editor 
was only following, not leading, the 
public mind ; for there has, in truth, 
been a great deal of curiosity excited 
with rezard to the interior organiza- 
tion of that manufacturing system, 
whose outward show of immense for- 
tunes rapidly acquired, has made it 
the boast of interested and shal'ow 
declaimn . I§am glad, Sir, that 
this feeling is becoming prevalent ; 
and I shall be greatly obliged if, 
through the medium of your paper, 
ever devoted to the interest of the 
unprotected classes, you will allow me 
to communicate some facts and opi- 
nions drawn from a source which 
impudence itself shall not dare to 
question. That source is the evi- 
dence given before the Lords’ Com- 
mittces on Sir Robert Peel’s Bull, in 
the years 1815 and 1819. 


“: Q. The actual heat of the factories 
is the first point on which I shall re- 
mark. In a letter which you did me 
the honour to insert, some months 
back, I quoted the evidence of a man 
employed in Messrs. M‘Connell and 
Kennedy's factory, to prove that heat 
at 82 degrces was no exaggeration. 
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Now, the qualitics or numbers spun 
in the factory of those gentlemen 
wre from 160’s to 250’s, which are 
high numbers, and require, itis said, 
a hotter temperature than the lower. 
We will look, therefore, at a mill in 
which No. 42’s are spun, namely, 
Mr, Thos. Ainsworth’s, at Warring- 
ton. William Royle, (Report, p. 76.) 
one of his spinners, stated that he 
“tried the heat for two days toge- 
ther, and found it 8t and 83.” We 
will go a little lower still. Clement 
Dodenhoff, Manager in the factory 
of Mr. T. Darwell, at Wigan, in- 
forms the Committee, that the num- 
bers there spun is “ 20's twist; that 
the usual heat is 75 to 83;” and, 
when asked (p. 95.) ‘* Do you con- 
sider that No. 20's requires such a 
heat?” he answers, “ I think we 
cannot well spin it under 75.” Ave- 
rages even higher, Sir, than I have 
mentioned, are stated by spinners 
from Mr. Wm. Mitchell’s, Messrs, 
Appletonand Plant's, Mr. Schofield’s, 
and various others; but it is unne- 
cessary to multiply quotations. Here 
ure men giving evidence before the 
Ifouse of Lords; men with no temp- 
tation to exaggerate ; men subjected 
to a most rigorous system of exami- 
nation; and so consistent is their 
testimony, that we do not advance 
one hair’s breadth beyond our proofs, 
when we state heat at EIGHTY to 
EIGHTY-FOUR DEGREES t¢o be 
the common, the general atmosphere, 
in which the poor victims of the 
steam engine are condemned to toil 
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for nearly two-thirds of every day.|sant warmth of an English summer, 


Say even that the average tempera- and the scorching, slaughtering heat 
ture is as low as 75, and think, Sir, of the West Indies; and ‘yet, even 


what it must be to breathe such an | 
atmosphere as that. Why, Sir, the 
heat of an English Summer, of those | 
hottest days of our Summers in which 
men drop down dead in the fields, 


are mild and pleasant in comparison. | 


$. However, Sir, to preclude all 
cavilling, I will admit that there are 
factories worked with a temperature 
very considerably lower. I have 
found, in the Report, one, the heat of 
which is stated by the witness, who 
is our townsman Dr. Ward, to have 
been, when he entered (which was 
probably early im the day) as low as 
62° by the thermometer ; that Is to 
say, by the fuctory thermometer. Dr. 
Ward says,—“ When we entered, it 





stood at 62°, and in a few minutes 
rose to 68°; it was still rising; and 
we ran out to get into the pure air; 
we found it impossible to remain any 
longer on account of the heat and 


the general state of the atmosphere.” 


nience.”” 


|can get it cheapest!” 


here, “the heat, and the general 
state of the atmosphere ” compel 
these two Physicians, one of them a 
very rebust min, to “ run out into the 
pure air ; they could not endure it ten 
minutes without the greatest inconve- 
So much as to the actual 
heat of even the least unhealthy of 
the factories. And this, Sir, is a 
part and parcel of our boasted manus 
facturing system ; that system which 
ticardo and the Scotch Economists 
laud to the skies; that system for 
the extension of which they recom- 
mend us to “ give up the cultivation 
of poor lands;” to turn our plough- 
men and haymakers into spinners 
and weavers, breathing steam, and 
gas, and cotton fuz, instead of the 
airof heaven ; and, instead of raising 
food, making yarn and cloth, which 
we are to exchange for corn where 
we can get itcheapest, ‘‘ Where we 
Sir, these 
“ philosophers” may powder their 





(p- 276.) “ Myself and Dr. Clough, 
who ts a very robust man, could not 
bear the heat for ten minutes, with-| 
out the greatest inconvenience.” 
(p. 273.) Now, Sir, weigh this pas- 
sage well. The factory spoken of 
was, assuredly, much lower in tem- 
perature than most others; if the 
scale of the thermometer was true, 


the difference between the heat of 


wigs, and array themselves in Pro- 
fessors’ gowns; but they are Jews 
and Pedlars still; “ their speech be- 
trayeth them,” 


4. As to the effects of the heat 
and its concomitants, I beg leave to 
adduce the opinions and the state- 
ments furnished by some of the me- 
dical gentlemen who were examined 


this factory and that of those above before the Committees. Suffer me, 
described, is greater, much greater, | however, before I proceed to this part 


than the difference between the plea- 


of my task, to state more particu- 
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larly on what occasion the whole of) 
the evidence, from which I trans- 
cribe, was given. “ The chief objec, 
of Sir Robert Peel’s Bill was, to re- 
gulate the hours of labour in cotton 
mills for children under the age of 
sixteen ;” to prohibit the exaction of 
more than eleven hours’ toil daily 
from them ; those eleven hours to be 
“rxcrusive of half an hour allowed 
for breakfast, and one hour for din- 
ner ;” making the whole of their day 
only twelve hours and a half; “ to 
prevent altogether the employment 
in factories of children under the age 
of nine years:” and to prevent those 
between this age and sixteen from 
being employed in the night: for, be 
it observed, that, in some mills or 
factories, two sets of hands are kept at 
work, one for the day, and another 
for the night; so that, in close and 
faithful resemblance of the infernal 
regions, “ the fire for ever burneth,” 
and though there be not “ the worm 
that dieth not,” there is the wheel 
that never standeth still. The cha- 
racter of the master spinners is a 
little illustrated by the fact, that this 
bill which leaves them possessed of 
the power of exacting a daily task of 
twelve hours and a half from boys 
and girls under sixteen ;—this bill, 
in allusion to which one might almost 
quote the words of him who says, 
** the tender mercies of the wicked are 
cruel ;” even this bill, which only 
lessens and does not take away the 
power of masters to break the con- 
stitutions of the young, while it 
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leaves untouched, unlightened, the 
destructive, the murderous exactions 
of protracted labour, and night la- 
bour, from all who have not been 
killed before they ceased to be boys 
and girls ;—even this bill, Sir, met 
with a most violent, a most outrage- 
ous opposition from the owners of 
factories ; and, as might be expected, 
its provisions are, to this day, there 
being nobody to enforce them, set, 
in numerous cases, at perfect and 
open defiance. But, to return from 
this digression, which I hope is ex- 
cusable ; my object, in alluding to 
the bill at present, was, to explain 
why, in much of the evidence from ' 
which I quote, (the evidence I mean | 
of the Doctors,) no facts are stated, 

no opinions expressed, except with 

reference to the condition of the 

children employed in factories. The : 
bill had to do only with children ; ; 
the Doctors said all that they did 
say in answer to questions put by 
the advocates; and those advocates 
framed all their inquiries with re- 
ference, of course, to the specific ob- 
ject of the bill. Having given this 
preliminary explanation, which. I 
thought necessary, in order to leave 
not an inch of debateable ground for 
the stupid and the interested, I now 
proceed to make two or three ex- 
tracts. 


5. Dr. Ashton, a Physician at 
Stockport, made his observations in 
six factories, ‘‘ three reported to be 
the cleanest in the town, and three 
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reported to be the dirtiest.” His 
inspection Jasted more than a week" 
“In what state of health did you 
find them? (the children.) —Our Re- 
port, which we deliver in, will shew, 
that in the six factories we visited, 


the aggregate number was 824; we 
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among them? The disease most 
prevalent among the junior branches 
of the cotton-spinners is that of 
| generzl debility, sometimes with local 
affections—Your recollection ena- 
bles you to represent that those com- 





plaints are to be found, ina very large 


| 


have reported 183 healthy, 240 deli- | proportion, amongst those einployed 


cate, 43 very much stunted, 100 have 
enlarged ancles or knees, and 37 of 
that number were distorted in the 
inferior extremities, and 258 wn- 
healthy.—llave you visited any Sun- 
day Schools’—I have. In one which 
contained 1,143 children, I requested 
the usher to separate those who did 
not work in factories from the others ; 
—but I could at once distinguish 
them without giving the trouble to 
separate them; only I did not think 
that a liberal mode of proceeding. 
Their counfenances certainly betrayed 
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s, and ill health ; the 
rest whose employments were dif- 


¢ 
dks 


tere! 


(p-. 


were ruddy and blooming.” 


255, 256.) 


6. Mr. Wm. Simmons (p. 336) 
has been a surgeon in extensive prac- 
tice at Manchester, during the last 
30 years, for 29 of which he has at- 
tended the Infirmary. 


¢. “ Tlave you had much experi- 


ence as to the health of cotton-spin- 
ners? I have.—Do you attribute the 
bad eflects 


produced their 


health, in a considerable degree, to 
I do. 
Is any particular disease prevalent 


Uy on 


he long hours they work? 





lin factories? They all, with very 


| few exceptions, look very much en- 
feebled by it; the local afflictions 
are, occasionally, scrofulous com~ 
plaints ;—affections of the joints— 
chronic abscesses—sore eyes—glandu- 
lar enlargements, and cutaneous affec- 
tions, I have noticed to exist among 
them, and I have explained it by 
over-exertion under unfureurable cir- 
that the 
heen debilitated, which has given 


has 


cumstances; system 





tise to these ¢omplaints.—You have 
sail that you could point out the 
children in the streets ; do you mean 
that, when there were a number of 
children, you, as a medical man, 
could pomt out which was a child 
employed in a factory and which was 


;not? 





We generally know them; 
| there is a peculiar cast in their coun- 
| lenances, indicating general debility. — 
| Did you ever fail in any of the con- 
| clusions you drew on those occasions, 
or were you right? Perfectly right 
in every instance, and in adults the 
j same.” 
| 8. What a picture !—“ Chronic 
abscesses, scrofulous complaints, sore 
| eyes, glandular enlargements ;” these 
| local affections,” with “ general 


| 
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debility,” c¢xist among the junior 
branches. We need not ask Mr. 
Simmons any questions about the 
seniar branches. No, no; it is, it 
must be true, as many other wit- 
nesses tell us, that you rarely meet 
with a cotton-spinner of the age of 
forty. The poor victims of avarice 
sink into their graves, worn out with 
debility and disease, at a period 
when, but for the accursed manufac- 
tnring system, they would have been 
in the very prime of life, in the very 
highest vigour of manhood. 


9. To the same eflect as the above 
quotations is the evidence of Drs. 
Ward, Jarrold, Jones, Winstanley, 
pysicians of long standing and ex- 
tensive practice, and that of Messrs. 
Bellot, Dean, Dadley, 
BRoutflower, surgeons, whose names 


Graham, 


in the county where they are known, 
are a passport for any opinions which 
great experience and profound scien- 
tific knowledge in their profession 
entitle them to form. These gentle- 
men are particularly unanimous in 
stating, that employment in cotton 
factories has a direct tendency to 
produce coNsuMpTION, that most 
deadly, most destructive, most as- 
suredly fatal ofall the maladies which 
conduct human nature to a premature 
grave, What fact can be required 
on the subject more strongly decisive 
than this, the prevalence of con- 
SUMPTION amongst factory people, 
and of all the pulmonary affections 
which infallibly lead ‘to it? and this 


| 
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prevalence is a fact to which those 
medical men unanimously testify. 
That such must be the case is a con- 
clusion to which reflection will lead 
every man who ever stood for one 
moment in the rooms of a factory. 
O yes; they must, to use Mr. Bel- 
cott’s words, ‘ be remarkable for 


fuint voices, bad coughs, wheezing, 


shortness of breath, aud general ten- 
dency to consumption,” for they are 
engaged in an employment, which, 
as Dr, Winstanity strongly ob- 
served, “is an injury in proportion 
to the time of it, but an injury,” 
positively an injury “IN ANY DE- 
Gree.” What, then, Sir, must be 
the arnount of injury to the constitu- 
tion daily operating during fourteen 
or fifteen hours out of the four and 
twenty! Why is this horrid system 
suffered to exist? Why is not the 
murderous avarice of the few really 
restrained by efficient laws, which it 
shall not have the power of violating 
with impunity ? 


10. One more extract shall con- 
clude this long letter. It is from the 
evidence of Dr. Jones, a physician of 
Chester, who practised as a surgeon 
eight or ten years in Lolywell, a 
place to which the cancerous rami- 
fications of one or two Manchester 
concerns have extended. — “‘ Have 
you reason to believe that the girls 
and young women have been much 
injured by the factory employment? 
I cannot give a decided answer to 
that question; but I will state the 
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fact, that, during the short period of 
my practice at Holywell, I met with 
more cases of midwifery requiring the 
aid of instruments (that circumstance 
shews them to be bad cases,) than a 
gentleman of great practice in Bir- 
mingham, to whom I was pupil, had 
met with in the whole course of his life. 





—Do you believe that the progeny of 
persons employed in these factories 
are of a more delicate state of health 
than children in general? 1 believe 
they are, I state this from observation; 
and J should have expected such re- 
sults from a knowledge of the general 
principle of the animal economy.”— 


(p. 321.) 


11. Certainly you would, Dr..Jones ; 
the man must be base and foolish 


There, reader ; that is the sys- 
tem, which the “‘ humane” Cror- 
rer, Borr Smits, and (as the 
newspapers say) the Bisnor or 
Warerrorp wish to introduce into 
Ireland, to relieve the Irish people, 
and to be a compensation for the 
loss of their civil rights! That is 
the system, of which the noisy and 
shallow Pirr boasted, when, in 
his half-nasal and half-croaking 
orations, he used to talk about 
‘ England’s commercial great- 
ness.” That is the system, the 
pecuniary gain of which is called 
“ prosperity,” by every Scotch- 








who affects to believe otherwise. 
Behold, then, Sir, this boasting ma- 
nufacturing system in those features 
of it which I have, in this letter, 
brought to view. Contemplate it 
cutting off youth in its flower, and 
manhood in its prime; augmenting 
the terrors of the primeval curse 
upon child-bearing ; and spreading a 
dreadful physical degeneracy amongst 
all the posterity of the present race 
by whom it is carried on. Is it not 
a glorious system? Ought it not to 


be the “envy and admiration of the 
world?” 


| Lam, Sir, 
Your most obedient Servant, 


TIMOTHEUS. 
Dec. 23d, 1824, 


man that puts pen to paper on 
political subjects. | 

Look again at paragraph 5. 
The whole is a detail of horrors ; 
but, look, | implore you, at para- 
graph 5. What, when the Par- 
liament had proof the most un- 


questionable that, of 824 children, 
there were 


Delicate .....ccesessccce 200 
Stunted very much........ 48 
With enlarged ancles and 
BUN Loc. ccccccoscacs MEP 
Of these, distorted, in their 
lower extremities ....., 37 
Unhealthy ............0. 258 


And healthy only ..,..... 188 
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out of the whole 824; when the 


Parliament had these facts before. 


them, did they take no measures 
to put an end to this infernal sys- 
And did that same Parlia- 
ment busy itself, at the same time, 
about the slave trade, and did 


tem ? 


the Ministers give countenance to 
proceedings, calculated to ruin 
the West-India colonies; and all 
this on the plea of “ humanity ?” 
Macbeth exclaims, that “ angels, 
“ trumpet-tongued, will proclaim 
“the deep damnation” of Dun- 
can’s murder. But, is there dam- 
nation deeper than that of putting 
these poor children to death, piece- 
meal, and that, too, from motives 
of the basest greediness of gain? 
Look at paragraph 3. Look at 
that, Cropper and Borr Swiru. 
But, look at it, Mr. Brovenam ; 
and, never open your lips again 
about negro-slavery, as long as 
these terrestrial hells exist in Eng- 
land and Scotland. Read para- 
graph 10; fathers and mothers, 
read that paragraph ; and express, 
if you can, sufficient horror of this 


system, and sufficient indignation 


January 15, 1825. 
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‘at the hypocrites, who say not a 
word about it, while they are 
putting forward exclusive claims 
to a character for humanity, be- 
cause they make speeches and mo- 
tions about negro-slavery. 

No Government does its duty, 
while it suffers a system like this 
to exist. Nay, it is guilty of the 
greatest of crimes, sacrificing the 
poor to the rich. There is no 
gain, no profits of commerce, no 
sources of taxation, that can jus- 
tify the permitting of such asystem 
to be. It is to protect the weak 
that the laws are chiefly intended. 
Great care is taken to protect the 
property of the strong ; but, here 


we see what sport is made of the 





very lives of the weak. 


_ Theisapudence of those wretches, 


| 
who, from these very scenes of 


human misery aud degradation, 


send up petitions for the aboli- 
jtion of negro-slavery, surpasses 


all conception, Who ever saw a 


negro with swelled ancles aud 
knees, and with distorted limbs? 
But, only think of such petitions 
coming from wretches to keep 
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English children in a state such 
as that described in paragraph 3! 
The visiters were compelled to 
“run out to get at the pure air"! 
They ren out from a hell in which 
these poor children were shut up 


for fuurtcen hours out of the 


Too Hor. 





twenty-four! Tere, indeed, isa 


subject to petition upon. But, 
who petitions for these poor crea- 
tures? What parson, what 


preacher or bawler, ever endea- 
yours to mitigate their lot! Nay, 


> 
Ricarpo, 


whom the Scotch 
adopted asa natural-born brother ; 
he, who made half a million by 
“watching the turn of the mar- 
ket”; he and all the Scotch 
Writers are tor extending the 
manufactures. They say, that 
there would be no harm in it, if 
we raised no food at all, and 
bought it with our goods! The 
Editor of the Morning Chronicle 
is for making the agriculiural la- 
bourers better off’ by converting 
them into manufacturers. He has 
fifty times expressed his wish to 
this effect. But thisis the notion 


of all this tribe: they look upon 


ee ee ee 
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the money gained as every thing; 
and they care not at what sacri- 
fice of human happiness and life. 

Think of the impudence of the 
sleek-headed Crorrer, who told 
the - fools, who assembled round 
him in Ireland, that “ England 


was in a state of prosperity,” 


owing to her cotton-factories ; and 
that Ireland only wanted the like 
The im- 


pudent canter knew well, that the 


to make her prosperous. 


like ‘could not be introduced into 
Ireland ; but he knew also, that 
this was a side-winded way to 
proclain, on the part of his cuz- 
ning sect, that it was not civil and 
religious liberty that the Irish 
stood in need of. It was a mere 
trick to get the buttonless sect 
some new and profitable privilege. 
Perhaps to form a ground for the 
famous project, broached by Mr. 
Broveuam, for putting people's 
lives at the mercy of this cunning 
crew, by exempting it from the 
obligation of an oath, even in 
cases of life and death! 

But, smooth Crorrer, a word 


in your ear. Does not your cun- 
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ning sect, with all its passive obe- 
dience, make an wanwal record of 
its “ sufferings”? And, does it 
not, amongst those “ sufferings,” 
state the amount of what the sect 
has’ paid or yielded for tithes? 
What, then, do the Irish people 
suffer nothing? 
right to complain. You dissent 
from the Protestant Establish- 
ment: but, the people of Ireland 


You have no 


yield tithes to a clergy, who have 
got possession of their Church and 
its revenues. And you think, do 
you, to divert them froma pursuit 
of their just claims by a trick like 
that which you are now playing 
off. Why did you not explain 
what you meant by English pros- 
perity? Why did you not tell 
the Irish, that you wished to in- 
troduce amongst them that which 
would make the women suffer ad- 
ditional pains in child-birth and 
that would destroy the frames of 
their children? Keep to your 
buckstering counting-house, you 
at once sly and impudent projec- 
tor, and leave the Irish people to 


obtain a release from “ sufferings,” 
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which they ought not to endure, 


and which, ig spite of fraud and 
cant, they will not endure much 


longer. 





PROTESTANT 
“REFORMATION.” 


We have printed forty thou- 
sand copies of each of the two 
first Numbers of this work. It is, 
I dare say, not got to its extent 
yet. However, here is enough 
todo the business of the faction in 
Ireland. I am half afraid, that, 
before I get to the 5th Number, 
** Enough! 


“ Enough! We are satisfied that 


people will say: 


“ such villains as the ‘ Reforma- 
“ tion’ gentry never existed be- 
“fore on the face of the earth.” 
But, thisis not al/. What I have 
most steadily in my eye, is, to 
show how the thing called the 
« Reformation” impoverished and 
degraded the people; and, if 
I do not prove this, I will be con- 
tent to pass for an impostor for 
the rest of my life. : 


; 
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As I have frequently observed, 
} want, fur any thing that I write, 
no comrpensation other than that 
which arises from the sale of the 
writings themselves. But, I ought 
not to omit publicly to express the 
great satisfaction that I derive 
from the expressions of gratitude, 
which I daily receive from Ca- 
tholics, which is the more pleas- 
ing to me as it is so great a no- 
velty, always excepting the poor 
Reformers, whose gratitude I never 
forget. These expressions will 
not make me do more than | 
should have done without them ; 
but they do honour to those from 
whom they come, and, therefore, 
1 mention them. 

The French Edition of the First 
Number will, | hope, be published 
with this Register. At Paris it 
is, I believe, already published; 
and, 1 am sure it soon will be in 
the United States of America. 
So that, truth is in a fair way of 
recovering her dominion, as to 
this great event. God knows, her 
voice has been smothered long 
enough. 





° z 


THE REGISTER. 


I wave made an agreement 
with Mr. Sraunron of Dublin, 
by which he is authorized to re- 
publish the Register. 1 hope that 
nobody will be so unjust as to at- 
tempt to interfere with him. If 
any one should, an appeal will 
certainly be made to the law. I 
hope, too, that I shall not have 
to complain of any — pirates in 
England. Nothing can be more 
unjust and shameful than this 
specieso f piracy; and, it is not 
mitigated in these qualities by dis- 
guising the fraud under the name 
of “ Exrracrs.” The law would 
soon teach a man, that he was 
not to plunder with impunity 
under a pretence so flimsy as 
this. Would the law allow me to 
republish the Quarrerty Re- 
view, for instance, in leaving out 
only a paragraph or two! No 
one has a right to republish any 
part of a copyright work ; and of 
this I beg all pirates, in open 
sheets or closed sheets, to take 
notice. ' 
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- | from picked and transplanted roots. 


TREES AND SEEDS. 

I wave no more trees for sale 
this year. Iam sorry for this, it 
being a disappointment to a great 
many gentlemen; but, I cannot 
sell that which I have not. 

Swedish Turnip Seed and Man- 
gel Wurzle Seed. I have some of 
he very best of both. The for- 
mer is, ls. 3d. a pound, if ten 
pounds are taken ; and Is. 6d. if 
a less quantity. The latter, 2s. 
3d. a pound, if ten pounds: and 
2s. 6d. if less. 


both, having grown them myself 


I warrant them 


Please to apply at No. 183, 


Fleet-street. 





| STRAW PLAT. 





To those gentlemen, who apply 





to me for information on this sub- 
ject, I answer, that the whole of 
| the information is given in the 
| last Editionof Corraer Economy. 
| The book costs but 2s. 6d. and 
I would not write the part of it 
relating to this subject for twenty 


pounds. 
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Markers. Is4 


_& 
‘chased Wheat to-day with a sparin 
, hand, and this article has dectined in 
MARKETS. a é, a: 

value since this day se’nnight 1s. to 

Average Prices of CORN through- | 2s. per qr. on the best samples, and 
out Excianp, for the week end-| pore on such samples as are damp. 
ing Jan. 1. | Towards the close of the market the 

—— 

Per Quarter. ' stands became pretty well cleared of 

me s “| the fine qualities 
Wheat .. 63 6|Oats....23 4 q : 
Rye .... 88 4{Beans...40 7 


; : Barley is abundant, and Malting 
Barley .. 40 31! Peas....47 ¢ | 


parcels are 1s. per quarter lower ; 
Corn Exchange, Mark Lane. | stained samples have suffered rather 

Quantities and Prices of British; more. Old Beans fully maintain last 
Corn, &e. sold and delivered in| quotations. New Beans are dull and 
this Market, during the week ended | rather cheaper. Boiling Peas are 2s. 


Saturday, Jan. 1. to Ss. per quarter cheaper. Grey 


Qrs. —_— ee s. d@.| Peas are dull, and hardly maintain 
Wheat 10,122 for 34,556 7 6 Average, 68 2) ' s ri 
Barley 9.510... .20,500 14 11.......... 43 1 | last week's prices. Oats are a dull 
Oats.... 8,419... 11,042 IR 11..... eee 26 2) trade at the quotations of this day 
Rye...... eae ee eee 40 6 ; 
Beans... 1,499.... 3,158 4 B..cceecees 42 1\se’nnight. Flour sells very heavily, 
Pease .. 1,773.... 4,407 3 S..ccccocedd 4| 


4 | ° ° ° 
and the nominal price remains at 
Friday, Jan. 7.—The arrivals of | 70s. per sack. 
all sorts of Grain this week are mo- 
derate. Our millers appear disin- 
°F sl Price on board Ship as under 
clined to purchase Wheat, and this ( ip ai eT. 


article hardly supports Monday's | Flour, per sack ......63s. — 705. 
terms. Barley is dull, and 1s. per; ——~ Seconds ........60;. — 65s. 
quarter lower. Beans fully support | ——- North Country ..55s. — 585. 
last quotations. Peas are rather | 
cheaper. Oats met a free trade at | 
Monday's prices. , ‘ . 
onday s price _Account of Wheat, &c. arrived in 
Monday, Jan. 10.—There were| the Port of London, from Jan. 
considerable arrivals of nearly all 3 to Jan. 8, both inclusive. 

sorts of Grain last week, with a very Qrs Qrs 
Wheat... 9,504] Tares...... — 
Barley.. 17,423 | Li d 450 

ing there are good supplies of Whe: 6 ee ae 
a PI i — Malt ....12,496 | Rapeseed... — 
Barley, Beans, and Peas, from Essex, | Oats.... 9,827! Brank .... 623 
Kent, and Suffolk, but there are not Beans ... 2,375 Mustard .. — 
Flour .. 20,212! Flax...... — 


. aa Rye...... 92] Hemp .... 
The quantity of Irish Corn fresh in| Peas .... 2,889] Seeds .... 35 


is inconsiderable. Our Millers pur- Foreign—Barley, 345; 


arge quantuty of Flour. This morn- 


many vessels fresh up with Oats, 
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Total Quantity of Corn returned as 
‘Sold in the Maritime Districts, for 
the Week ended Jan. 1. 


Qrs. Qrs 
Wheat ..39,118 | Oats ....27,064 
Rye ...... 321 | Beans.... 4,474 
Barley ..48,415 | Peas .... 3,342 


HOPS. 

Maidstone, Jan. 6.—Our Hop Mar- 
ket continues in the same dull state, 
and there is nothing doing in the 
trade. 

Worcester, Jan. 5.—The prices in 
our markets are—1824’s, 6/. to7l. 15s 
1822's, 4/. 15s. to 5/, 5s.: 1824's are 
getting scarce. 


Monday, Jau. 10.—The arrivals 
from Ireland last week were 8,307 
firkins of Butter, and 2,089 bales of 
Bacon; from Forcign Ports 4,516 
casks of Butter, The Butter and 
Bacon markets continue dull, and 
prices have declined: the consump- 
tion is very good. 

City, 12th January, 1825. 

Our makets are a little recovered 
from the shock occasioned hy the 
It is 
not now, as formerly, when powerful 


failure mentioned in our last. 


men would take it into their heads to 
buy up large quantities of Bacon or 
Butter, and keep them out of the 
market. There are now no large 
stocks in the hands of individuals ; 
consequently prices are not so much 
affected by failures. 
BACON 

On board, 55s, to 56s. Landed 60s, 

to GIs. 
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BUTTER. 


What is now coming from Ireland 
will lose about 10 per cent. Landed: 
Carlow, 96s, to 98s. ; Waterford or 
Dublin, 94s. ; Dutch, 96s. to 98s. 


CHEESE. 


There is every probability of a great 
deal of money being lost by cheese. 
Allthe agents here have heavy stocks; 
aud the Cheesemongers, who ought 
to be their customers, are fully sup- 
plied. Letters from different parts of 
the country, too, intimate the proba- 
bility ofa great fall in this article. 


SMITHFIELD, Monday, Jan. 10, 
Per Stone of 8 pounds (alive). 


s. d. ae € 
Beef ....... 4 0to5 O 
Mutton..... 46—5 #2? 
Veal.......6 2—6 2 
ae 5 0—6 O 


Beasts ....2,491 | Sheep ..18,520 
Calves.... 130} Pigs....... 180 


NewGare, (same day.) 
Per Stone of 8 pounds (dead), 


2. -. 
| Pe 3 Oto 4 O 
Mutton.....3 4—4 4 


Veal.......4 10 —6 10 
Pork.......4 4—6 4 


LEADENHALL, (same day.) 
Per Stone of 8 pounds (dead), 


s. d. s. ad. 
Beef.......3 4to4 2. 
Mutton.,...3 6—4 6 
Veal.......4 0—6 0 
Pork.,.....4 4—6 4 
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Price of Bread.—The price of the 
4lb. Loaf is stated at 11$d. by the 


full-priced Bakers. 


—_—_—_—_——_—_—_ 


POTATOES. 
SpiraLrieLps.—per Ton. 


Ware ...... £% Oto £5 10 
Middlings......2 5 — 2 10 
Chats..........2 5— 0 0 
Common Red..0 0 — O O 


Borovucu.—per Ton. 
Ware....... £3 10 to £5 5 
Middlings......2 0 — 210 
Chats.........8 185— 2 & 
Common Red. .3 10 — 4 10 


Mazxkets. 


Smithfield, —Hay... .698. to 
Straw.. .36s. to 
Clover. .80s. to 
St. James’s.—Hay.. . .608. to 
Straw ..36s. to 
Clover, .90s.,to 


Whitechapel.--Hay . . . .65s. to 
Straw...36s. to 
Clover. .90s. to 


COAL MARKET, Jan. 
Ships at Market. Ships sold. Price. 








9 Sunderland 





COUNTRY CORN MARKETS. 


By the QuaRTER, excepting where otherwise named; from Wednesday to 
Saturday last, inclusive. 


The Scotch Markets are the Returns of the Week before. 


Wheat. 











Barley and : 
Baglin — is about 6 bushels 








Winchester, 
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HAY and STRAW, per Load. 


105s. 


.° 


603 Newcastle.. 19} 30s. 0d. to 42s. 6d, 
5. 7 39s. 6¢.— 43s. 6d 


| Barley. Oats. Beans. Pease. 
s.tos. d.| s. tos. d.| s.tos. d.| s tos. d.| &t . & 
Aylesbury ..+++ 70 60 0,40 460) 24 280) 38 50 0 | 40 "42 0 
Baubury.....--» | 56 740/40 480/27 320)40 560) 0 00 
Basingstoke ..-. | 60 760 | 30 470 | 22 280/37 536) 0 00 
Bridport... +++. «- | 96 700 39 410 | 22 00; 0 00}; 0 OO 
Cheimsford....... | 68 800) 34 480/25 300/33 380) 38 500 
Derby..+++++++. | 68 740 46 510) 24 300) 52 600); 0 0 @ 
Devizes...... 0+ « | 56 740) 31 490 | 20 320) 42 5 0 0 
Dorches Zz | 4. - 
re IEStELFr ce ccs | 48 68 0 , 30 44 0 | 23 23 0 48 56 0 0 00 
Exeter...+ sees. - | 68 780) 36 400/19 228/44 00; 0 00 
Guildford ........ | 4 820 | 37 490/23 320/40 500/43 460 
Henley ...-.... ++ | 56 610) 32 480/22 290/36 540/44 480 
ee ceseee | 60 700,31 450) 18 270)|\38 480; 0 08 
ae Seni | 50 760/30 430) 21 320) 45 560|40 540 
WES weeree eres 60 760) 32 456/23 276\44 00) 44 40 
7 for eonaateae |56 720/34 460/22 280/36 400138 400 
a enores (54 630) 25 490) 20 300/40 570) 40 500 
eo a a = : , 32 430 | 18 260 | 42 480/44 600 
— coco | 6 —60 C00} 80 666) CO 
ee ee Pee Cote tie 00|s1 90] 0 00 
RNIN +27 2.000 | 46 $40 | 27 esha 300 28 540] 44 490 
@ ooo ee eee * é 48 6 17 27 6 
a eta 67 00/40 00/19 00 “0 r? : om 
Usweidge ce deh eel es ool ele eels Bs 
Usbrtage woyeee + 66 0 | 32 480/24 290/32 510/43 480 
Winchester...... | 58 680/32 asolie sp o| 42 BO] 2 08 
Yarmouth.. 660/32 450/25 290] 0 00 
‘ soeeee | 68 740) 30 460 | 24 De 
alkeith® .....- | 98 280) 38 400/36 380 
: 346} 25 300) 14 
Haddington*.... | 27 340124 316) 15 a1 9 16 molume 
* Dalkeith and Haddington are given by the bo 7 HS eas 
Rye, Pease, and Sena Te tone y the d0ll.—The Scotch doll for Wheat, 


per cent. more than 4 bushels. The 
or as 6 to 8 compared with Ox 
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Liverpool, Jan. 4,--The transactions in the Corn Trade, although the 
importations through the continuance of bad weather were inconsiderable, 
have been limited ; yet the prices of last Tuesday were not exceeded du- 
ring the week, At the market ofthis day there was not only a scarcity of 
samples but of buyers also, and in consequence very little business was 
done at the prices of last week. Flour only experienced a small advance. 


Imported into Liverpool, from the 28th Dec. 1824, to the 3d Jan. 1825, 
inclusive :—W heat, 4,441; Barley, 1,011; Oats, 2,686; Malt, 565; and 
Beans, 125 quarters. Flour, 2,558 sacks, per 280 lbs. Oatmeal, 486 packs, 
per 240 lbs. 


Norwich, Jan. 8.—The Wheat Trade was not so brisk here to-day, nor 
was the demand so great for Barley as last week; Wheat fetched from 
64s. to 73s.; Barley 31s.to 47s.; Oats 27s, to 3ls.; Beans 38s. to 42.; Peas 
36s. to 40s. per quarter. 


Bristol, Jan. 8.—The supply of Corn, &c. at this market is mo- 
derate, and prices may be considered about as follow:—Best Wheat, 
from 8s. 9d. to 9s.; mew ditto, 6s. Sd. to 7s. 3d.; inferior ditto, 
5s. 6d. to tis.; Barley 3s. to 5s. 6d.; Beans, 4s. to 7s.; Oats, 2s, 3d. to 
3s. 3d.; and Malt, 5s. 6d. to 8s. 3d. per bushel, Flour, Seconds, 32s. to 55s. 


per bag. 


Birmingham, Jan. 6.—Wheat a shade dearer age Flour stationary 
and dull. Barley, Malt,Oats, Beans, and Peas, a heavy sale, and but 
little business doing—Wheat, 8s. 6d. to 8s. 10d. per 60 lbs.;. Barley, 48s. 
and 50s. to 59s.; Malt, 68s. to 70s.; Oats, 28s. to 30s.; and Beans and 
Peas, each 48s. to 56s. per quarter; Fine Flour, 55s. to 56s.; and Seconds, 
50s, to 52s. per sack, , 


Ipswich, Jan. 8.—Our market to-day was largely supplied with Barley, 
but not much otherGrain. Prices were 1s. to 2s, per quarter lower ; as 
follow: Wheat 61s. to 74s.; Barley 32s, to 47s.; Beans 37s, to 40s.; 
Peas 36s. to 38s,; and Oats 22s. to 28s. per quarter. 


Wisbech, Jan. 8—Our market for Wheat was rather slack in the sale 
thereof ; prices from 64s. to 68s. per quarter. Oats rather brisk in sale ata 
small advance. In Beans no alteration. 


Wakefield, Jan. 7.—There is a good arrival of Grain for this day’s mar- 
ket. On the whole, very little business has been done, the buyers antici- 
pating, from the late stoppage in the rivers, that we shall have a large sup- 
ply ere long. Wheat has declined Qs. per quarter from the terms of this 
day se’nnight, and Barley is also from 1s. to 2s. per qr. lower. Oats must 
also be noted $d. per stone, and Shelling Is. per load below the rates of last 
week, No alteration in Beans or Malt. Rapeseed without variation.— 
Wheat, old, 60s. to 72s. ; new, 65s. to 74s. per 60 Ibs.; Barley, old, 34s, 
to 36s.; new, 37s. to 41s. per quarter; Beans, new, 48s. to 50s.; old, 52s, 
per 63 lbs.; Oats, 26s.to 28s. per quarter; Mealing Oats, 13d. to 13$d, 
per stone; Shelling, new,34s.; Malt, 42s. to 48s.; and Flour, 50s. to 
53s. per load. Rapeseed, 26/, to 29/. per last. 


Malton, Jan. 8. Our Céfn market to-day is rather dull. Prices as fol- 
Tow :—Wheat 68s. to 72s. per quarter, five stone per bushel ; Barley 36s, 
t0 42s., to weigh 32 stone; Oats 12d. to 124d. per stone. 4 
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COUNTRY CATTLE ann MEAT MARKETS, &e. 


Norwich Castle Meadow, Jan. 8.—Beef id. to 84d,: Mutton 6}d. to 74.5 
Pork Ghd. to 8}4.; Veal 7d. to 84d. per Ib. 

florneastle, Jan. 8.—Beef, 6s. Gd, to 7s, per pina oF 14 lbs.; Mutton, 
5d. to 6d.; Veal, 6d. to 8d.; and Pork, 6d. to 7d. per tb. 

7 Bristol Jan. 6.—Beef, from 5id. to 6d. ; Mutton, 6d. to 6). aud Pork, 
54d. to 6d. per lb. sinking offal. 

Malton, Jan. 8.—Meat in the shambles.—Beef, 53d. to 7¢.; Mutton. 
5d. to Gd.; Pork, 6d. to 6$d.; and Veal, 63d, to 74d. per lb, Fresh Butter, 
14d. to 15d. per tb. ; Salt ditto, 48s. to 50s, per firkin, Bacon Sides, 6s. 6d. 5 
Hams, 8s. to 9¢. 6d. per stone. Fat Pigs, with head and feet on, 6s. to 
6s. 3d. per stone, 

At Morpeth Market, on Wednesday, there was a good supply of Cattle, 
and a full market of Sheep; there being few buyers, they met with dull 
sale, prices rather lower, and part of both lett unsold.—Beef, os. 6d. to Gs. 5 
Mutton, 5s. 10d. to 6s. 9d. per stone, sinking offal, 
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AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, sold in the Maritime Counties of 
England and Wales, for the Week ended Jan. 1, 1825. 


Wheat. Barley. Oats, 

s d, » @ oe .e 

SE ee ee 66 8....42. 7...<25;1] a 

DEE Ls oGus caWicsbeea SS 4.5<.48-_3...39.3 f , 
eS, aie, Oh dh ea wdd <tox GT §..<.4%.. 4...:0.6 
a Pe ee eee WD Tava’... 2 FZ 
EE.  -ahudibbgenedacwube GS 9....00 Qin» ..& 
Cambridgeshire.......... 6S 9....99 §$....29>-% 
ET tL dduéesckda ce 62 7...:38 @:...2%. 8 
Lincolnshire ............ 62 0....40 2. -.:21 0 
RR oe 60 T.:.:88 212.100 @ 
POON wii dclsdidctee 60 G....41 Qoreve2?- 6 
Northumberland ........55 7....36 7....23 6 
Cumberland ............ G4 9....35 9..:.21 10 
Westmoreland .......... G2 8....39 8 23 1 
SANCEUNNS 0 FS GS C....08 Wee 
I nko bh lei G4 4....48 4....95 @ 
Gloucestershire.......... Gt 3....48 6.4.25 9 
Somersetshire .......... GS 9....42 6....3te 
Monwouthshire eet Ale Gf S.404e O.. tae 
are GS 10....0¢. hi. e.e BS 
ER Rg Bl: SBS G3 0....396.4....28 -4 
ee ORR Re G4 10....39 5....94 9 
Fiamipshire ... 2.5)... 5... G2 2..,,08 2:...%'° 2 
North Wales ............ 63 7...:41 9....2 9 
South Wales... ........ wm 6... .oe 4.) -1o°% 


* The London Average is always that of the Week preceding. 
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